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FOREirORD 



The campaign for child health has given a new 
impetus to the school-lunch movement in America, 
Teachers are beginning to regard the school lunch as 
a health project that should be given a significant pla« 
in the curriculum. This authoritative presentation of 
the organization of school lunches is therefore recom- 
mended to teachers and all others working in the in- 
terest of child health. Before this bulletin was writtea 
a survey of school lunches in various parts of tbe 
country was made, and much of the information re- 
ceived is here included. 

It has not been possible, within the limits of one bul- 
letin, to discuss the administration of school luncli 
systems in large cities, as these involve problems re- 
quiring special consideration. 



School Lunches and Health Edi^catum 



tbs TMchan, bacaaM tbar* mte a put tamj Tnicbtn U 
ba told about Oe OiiMran*' HuHli.^' 

—Cho-Cho and the Htalth Fairy. 

THE school lunch is rapidly becoming a recognized 
part of our school system, and shotild therefore ^ 
be established through the use of school funds, 
with the overhead expenses of conducting the lunch 
supplied from the same source. The day of the conces- 
sionaire is passing, and it can not pass too quickly, as 
it turns the lunch into a commercial enterprise, with 
the welfare of the children not -the first and only con- 
sideration. No school lunch should be conducted at a 
profit. Even in the larger schools the receipts from 
the lunches should at the most only cover the cost of " 
the raw food, of service, and other running expenses. 
A careful study of echool-lunch problems should be 
made in every school starting such work, as it is of , 
the gi'eatest importance that the lunch should be de- 
veloped along the broadest po^ible lines. The co- 
operation and interest of the entire community are 
necessary, and the interest of the school boys and girls 
themselves should be aroused and maintained in every 
conceivable way. Good organization is necessary for 
successful work. The problems of organization and 
administration are here discussed, while the food prob- 
lems themselves are not considered in detail. Valu- 
able references on diet are available, and a selected list 
of these is given on page 60 for the benefit of teachers ^o 
who wish to inform themselves in regard to all aspects "tilV 
of the work. The knowledge, the interest, arid the ' ""j m'j 
enthusiasm of the teacher wiU determine the success f^^ 
of the undertaking. profit 
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■; .-Tlt^lividi Work riionld b« & vital part of the health 
■'■■te(lclHng-m*'evfery school. The children who stay at 
school for lunch need hot food at the noon hour, but 
that is not all. An excellent opportunity is offM«d tot 
instructitm and trainin^^ in rig^t food halnts, and 
teachers should take adTantage of this to the fullest 
extent possible. The lunch at schocrf should never be- 
come a pu*functory matter. It is not just a questl<» 
of providing food, but is a means of teaching the boys 
and girls to eat in the right way the foods that are 
good for them. 

Through the school lunch teachers may work verj 
closely with the homes of the community and ^ould 
know something of home conditions in their own dis- 
tricts. Common errors in the feeding of children are 
frequently revealed when teachers secure the interest 
and cooperation of the mothers. 

The children may not be drinking their pint of 

milk a day. 
Some cbUdren may come breskfastless to school. 
In some homes the bowl of breakfast cereal may 

not be given its share of attention. 
The diet may be lacking in vegetables. 
Other children may be given tea and coffee freelj 
and may be allowed to eat too much meat and 
pastry. 
Tact and patience in securing the interest of both 
mothers and children will gradu^ly correct these 
errors, and better conditions of nutrition wiU be estab- 
lished. 

The knowledge of home conditions is particnlarly 
important among foreign-bom families, who usually 
do not know how to adapt their national food habits to 
American conditions. We know comparatively little 
about the various national dishes and their preparation 
and we do not yet realize how these foreign dishes may 




contribute to our own dietaries. Miss Bertha Wood, 
of the Boston Dispensary Food Clinic, who has recently 
made an investigation of the diets of foreign-bom 
families, feels very strongly that such studies are neces- 
sary in helping foi^eign^born mothers with their food 
problems. Where there is a fair representation of cer- 
tain nationalities among the pupils, some of their na- 
tioQ<il dishes should be served at school from time to 
time. It will please and interest both parents and chil- 
dren, and the former will be eager to supply recipes 
and information as to the preparation of the dishes. 

Teachers need not be afraid of teaching food values. Teackinr 
Calories, proteins, carbohydrates, and "vitamines" Food 
may be new terms for the children, but they can easily f^uft 
be made interesting ones. Lessons should be graphic 
and should appeal to the imagination. Posters, pic- 
tures, songs, and stories should be used freely. The 
Child Health Organization publishes some attractively 
illustrated booklets and bulletins which are a delight to 
all children. In Nebraska a physiology playlet, " How 
Joe's Lunch Disappeared," is sent out to the boys' and 
girls' clubs with the suggestion that the clubs use it as 
a part of their Achievement Day program, and other 
State colleges send out literature which will interest 
the children. 

Principals of schools can do much in promoting an 
interest in food and diet tiiroughout the school by in- i^' 
eluding this subject in their talks at assembly perioda 
Where household science is taught, quite often only the 
girls receive instruction in food values and in diet. 
Both boys and girls need this, and the boys as well as 
the girls should take an active part in assisting with 
the lunch work. 

Probably one of the most difficult things to accom- Training it 
pllsh is to persuade children to eat and like the foods Bttur 
which are best for them. Through mistaken kindness, ^°*'. 
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ignorance, or carelessness oa the part of the home 
people they acquire likes uid dislikes which become so 
firmly established with them that they seem at times 
impossible to change. It is most important that ail 
■ foods served at school should be appetizing and at- 
tractive. In order to tempt the children to acquire a 
taste for vegetables, a resort to "camouflage" is some- 
times necessary. The taste is more easily acquired 
through the use of full-flavored cream soups and purees 
instead of through the use of vegetables in more ob- 
vious forms. As stated above, a friendly cooperation 
■with the parents should be carried on, as children must 
be impressed with the importance of eating the same 
types of food at home. 

Special Nutrition Work for 

Undernourished Children 



THIS is a problem closely related to, and, indeed, 
often a part of, the school lunch. Heports show 
that in some places hot lunches have been started 
to relieve conditions of malnutrition. One report states : 
Among 184 children who were measnred and welded. 174 
were 2 pounds or more under normal weight These, in moat 
cases, reported a diet of bread, macaroni, tea, coffee, and little 
or no milk. A hot lunch was started by the local home eco- 
nomics committee, the farm bnreaa having appropriated $100 
toward equipment. 

This work should be carried on just as actively in 
the rural st^ools as in towns and cities, as investiga- 
tions show a higher percentage of malnutrition among 
country children. Statistics concerning health defects 
of school children show a percentage in malnutrition 
of 16.6 for country children, compared with 7.65 for 
dty children. These statistics are baaed on the re- 



ports of over half a million children, and are published 
by the National Council of the Education Association 
and of the American Medical Association. All school- 
lunch work should be an important factor in reducing 
malnutrition, but special attention should undoubtedly 
be given to children who are seriously undernourished. 
The intelligent interest and cooperation of the parents 
are necessary here also, and expert aid and advice are 
essential. The work may be carried on under the 
supervision of the doctor and the school nurse. The 
following are some useful references on the conducting 
of nutritional classes: 

How to Conduct a Nutrition Claea. Charles Hendee Smith, 
M. D. — Child Health Organization, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
Tork, N. T. 11 cents. 

Nutrition Clinics and Clasiee. Prank A. Haan^. — Nutrition 
Clinlea for Delicate Children, 44 Dwlght Street. Boston, 
Mass. 10 cents. 

Class Methods in Dietetic and Hygienic Treatment of Deli- 
cate Children in Pediatrics, W. R. P. Emerson, M. D.— 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Children, 44 Dwlgh( Street, 
Boston, Mass. 10 cents. 

Standardized Physical Examinatloii. W, E. P. Emerson, 
M. D.— Nutrition Clinics for Delicate OhUdr^i, 44 Dwlght 
Street, Boston, Mass. 10 cents. 



The Social Aspects of the School Lunch 



THE eating of food has a social as well as a physio- Uat school 

logical aspect. The lunch hour at school may be lunthn 

made a cheery, orderly hour for the pupils; and, of ipectd 

without unnecessary restraint, good deportment and ^"""^ 

table manners may be maintained. A visit to some "Zurisked 

schools during the lunch hour will convince one of the children 



importance of this. The room should be left in good 
order by the pupils, and dropping lunch papers or food 
on the floor, leaving these on the tables, or throwing 
them at instead of in the waste recept&cles, need not 
be tolerated. Teaching pupils ordw-ly h»bits and re- 
spect for school property is, indeed, an important fac- 
tor in training for citis^i^p. One consolidated runl 
school reports: 

Thronsh the school Innch we are trylDg to find a means of 
helplog our community and shall feti, when It becomes a mere 
mecbaulcal process, that we have lost sight of one of our vital 
alms. We have already found It our greatest factor In socializ- 
ing a school whose work was oitlrely apart from the children's 



Correlation 
with other 



The decoratiom and furnishings of the lunch room 
should be as attractive as possnble, with surface fin- 
ishes that are easily cared for. Plants and flowers add 
much and can be obtained in various ways. 

The school lunch offers a rare opportunity for sound, 
spontaneous correlation of tiie nutrition and health 
work with other school subjects. The simple account 
keeping, in connection with the Itmch, presents good 
problems in arithmetic. Applications to geography 
are very obvious when we consider the distribution of 
foodstuffs, and posters provide splendid scope for the 
art class. 

Hygiene teaching should functicm very actively dur- 
ing the lunch hour, mu<di more than it O^w dcHes. 
Much difficulty is experienced in maintaining ^tisfac- 
tory standards in personal hygiene, as provisions for 
washing the hands are limited and in many cases en- 
tirely lacking, even in some city schools. In some of 
the more remote country districts all water used at the 
schools has to be carried there, sometimes from quite 
a distance. Naturally this water will not be used, to 
any great extent, for washing hands, and very little will 



Teaching 
health habits 
through 
the tehool 



be ftvailable for washing Itinch disheB. Some schools 
report that only flagrant cases of lack of cleanliness 
are given attention. From the Los Angeles elementary 
schools !:»)mes this encouraging report : " The teachu^ 
insi^ on aU hands being washed before entrance to 
lunch counter ; this is closely watched." 



Securing Funds for the School Lunch 

^= /« s<mu 
tchocli 

THE entire community should be brought to realize ^t,ater 
the value of the school lunch and of its possible mutt he 
ftur-reaching influence. Difficulty is sometimes f<'rrui 
experienced in securing funds for establishing a school 
lunch. This difficulty will very soon disappear, how- 
ever, as the school lunch is rapidly coming to be con- 
sidered a part of the regular school work. At present, 
funds for equipmoit and other initial expenses are not 
always supplied by the board of education. Various 
means of securing these have been adopted. Entertain- 
ments and " showers " have been ^ven, and the inter- 
est of local organizations is frequently gained. The 
Parent-Teacher Association has made many a school 
lunch possible, and school lunch associations have 
financed and organized this work in a number of cities, 
the aim, no doubt, being to demonstrate the educational 
value of the work and so have the hoard of education 
eventually assume the responsibility. Promoting the 
work in this way has its advantages, as it may gain the 
sympathy and interest of a larger number of people in 
the conuminitj, and so be more of a commimity activity 
than if it were first established by the school author- 
ities. Ultimately- the school lunch should be under the 
direction of the school authorities, and all overhead 
expenses should be supplied from school funds. 



Supplying Lunches to Poorer Children 



PUPILS who can not afford to pay for the lunch 
at school should be especially considered. These 
cases should be investigated and it should not be 
merely a question of " free-feeding." Here the school 
nurse, as well as home visitors and other social-service 
workers, plays a most important part, as ^e is able 
to form the link between the school and the home. 
Reports show that in some schools these children are 
allowed to earn their lunch by assisting in the lunch- 
room. This is a good method if other children abo 
assist, as otherwise it singles out the poor children and 
makes them objects of charity. If special financial 
provision is made for these children and the; can be 
given cheeks entirely unknown to the other children, 
it would seem to be one solution of the problem. This 
appears to be a legitimate school expense, although it is 
frequently provided for through private philanthropy. 



School Lunches in Rural Schools 
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pT is encouraging to find that hot lunches are being 

rapidly established in rural schools. Where no hot 

lunch is provided, the children taking their lunch 

are usually unsupervised at the noon hour, and have 

the liberty to eat it where and how they choose. There 

is great temptation to bolt the food and to get to games 

lom!"'"^ quickly, and the shy, diffident children may be left to 

craft to *** t^fii'" hiich in solitude. The serving of even one 

hoik girls bot dish, therefore, is of great value, as it gathers the 

^tiJ boys children together to take lunch under more healthful 

conditions. 




As there is a greater tendency to malnutrition among The 
the country children, as compared with those in towns ^^^ Lunch 
and cities (see p. 9), any help in selecting a better 'I?^ 
diet is of the most vital importance. The box lunch 
may well form a basis for this. One report states that 
"The lunch is commonly carried without wrappings 
of any kind, where it acquires the taste of tin; often it 
is wrapped in newspaper and gets the added flavor of 
paper and ink." A teacher in a North Dakota school 
reports that "Quite often in cold weather the lunch 
brought from homo is frozen. When opened it is fre- 
quently found to contain cold pancakes, salt pork, cold 
potatoes, pie, and a bottle of cold tea or coffee," all of 
these foods except the potatoes (and we may include 
cold ones) having a very poor reputation in a diet for 
children. 

For the box lunch, sandwiches are the great staple, 
easily portable and generally liked. Instead of the tra- 
ditional slice of roast beef or ham, from which there 
is sometimes no variation, nutritious and appetizing 
fillings may be made from cottage cheese, chopped 
raisins, figs, dates, nuts, celery, eggs, or meat, which 
for spreading may be mixed with a little mild salad 
dressing, cream, or milk. Fruit is easily carried, and is 
an excellent supplement for the sandwich. A sweet of 
some kind may be included, such as gingerbread or 
plain cake with raisins, made into muffin form for easy 
packing; baked custard, jellied prunes, or figs in cups. 
A tomato and celery in season add variety. The lunch 
should be simple, as the busy mother must be consid- 
ered, and nothing should be added that will crush 
easily in packing. The regulation tin lunch box, with 
handle, is the best container, and paraffin paper is indis- 
pensable for wrapping the food and keeping each kind 
separate. In extremely cold weather the food is more 
protected against frost by lining the box with several 
layers of wrapping paper. 

A needed health 
lesson. How not 
to pack the home 

lunch 
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Demonstrations in suitable materials for the lunch 
box and in the packing of these may be given with 
success. In many parts of the country the school au- 
thorities allow the home demonstration agents to go 
to the schools and demonstrate lunches and suitable 
daily dietaries to parents and children. The results 
more than justify the plan. Many reports, however, 
state that no instruction whatever has as yet been given 
in regard to suitable diet or to the preparation of tie 
box lunch. 

Many rural school teachers, through lack of any s^ 
cialized training or experience, find it difficult to assist 
in improving nutrition conditions or to establish a 
hot lunch. Bulletins on school lunches and on nutri- 
tion may be obtained from the United States Bureau of 
Education, United States Department of Agriculture 
(through the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C), and from 
the various State colleges, through the cooperative ex- 
tension service in agriculture and home economics. In 
a number of States, the promotion of school lunch work 
is one of the projects of the boys' and girls' clubs, or- 
ganized by the extension service, and this has proved 
to be an excellent way in which to develop interest in 
the school lunch. In some States a school lunch special- 
ist is in charge of this phase of the extension work. 
The cooperation of the, county superintendent is usually 
secured before the lunch work is started in a county) 
and school lunch exhibits are taken to county institutes. 
In other schools the teachers and mothers cooperating 
supervise the lunch work. The closer this cooperation 
the more successful the lunch will be. 

One of the problems of the hot-lunch work is how 
to do it in a way that will not add greatly to the already 
heavy burden of the teacher. The Extension Service 
in Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, and New York State sends 
out very complete directions for the organization of 
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the work, including necessary equipment, division of 
work among the pupils, methods of work, preparation 
of food, and bookkeeping. Other States also do this. 
EgvipToent. — This may be very simple if only one 
hot dish is served. The following list is given as a 
very complete one for serving 24 pupils, but a simpler 
one may well be used in starting the work. The pupils 
may contribute the individual soup bowl, cup, and 
spoon, but a uniform set of these bought for the pur- 
pose will, of course, prove more satisfactory. A 
double boiler is a convenience but is expensive, and one 
may be improvised by setting the smaller saucepan 
inside the soup kettle, if the latter is not being used at 
the same time. Present prices for enamel ware are 
quoted as this is cheaper, but aluminum will prove a 
better investment if sufficient funds are available. This 
equipment may be stored with the supplies in a comer 
cupboard or in a low cupboard made from a packing 
box. The top may then serve as a table, if varnished 
or covered with white oilcloth. A drop shelf attached 
to a side wall has been used to advantage as a work- 
table. One supervisor had a special cupboard designed, 
into the lower part of which the oil stove and portable 
oven fitted, and in one side of the upper part the sup- 
plies were stored, in the other the equipment. In some 
schools the pupils carry their own dishes back and for- 
ward each day, but this is a poor practice, as they may 
forget these at any time. 




Equipment for a One-Room Rural School 



Boap kettle, 6«]nert 



double boiler (If posalble), S-quact— 



3 dith PADS, 14-iiiiftn, beaTjr tl: 

1 milk can, l-gillon, covered 

1 sieve, with maaher 

1 meaHurius cup, l-ptnt 

1 Quart meBBUK 

1 Dover beater, large alie 



<ar daaaert apoons), "iil<lel atlver," 



1 oil stove, bloe flame, 2-burner 

2 pairs atDmlnum aalt and peppers, a 

1 cao opener 

2 asbeatoa mats, at 16 cents 

2 vegetable brusIieB, at 6 ceota 

2 wooden spoons, 18-Inch, at 12 cents. 
2 paring knives, at 2S cents 



CHINA, VITEIPTBD, 

2 dozen cups or magf^ at $2. SO 



(All pieces abould b« hemmed.) 
8 dishcloths, red stripe, i-jard 



Containers for ataple supplies are necessar; : empty tins, secured 
from homes In the district, may be used. A Bupply of paper hand 
towels Is recommended, and wash baslUB are a neceaalty. 

Supplies. — The furnishing of supplies is a problem 

which will he solved according to the special conditions 

in each community. Staple supplies, such as cocoa, 

sugar, flour, and seasonings, may be stored at school. 

Many reports state that the perishable supplies are sent 

Simp!/ from the various homes. This sending in of supplies 

equipmt ghould be systematized, families taking turns according 

rvtry rued to the number of their children having lunch at school. 

In some schools the children bring individual supplies 



each day, bat this means a tedious routine of daily 
attention to a small matter. In a. district where all 
supplies can be bought, parents sometimes prefer to 
have the children bring the money and have the sup- 
plies bought by the pupils who are in charge for the 
week. 

Whatever system of fumi^ing supplies is used, an 
account of the daily .cost of the lunch should be kept 
A price list of the staple supplies should be arailable 
for reference, and children bringing in perishable foods 
may be given credit for these at prevailing marSct 
prices. Li this way a record of the per capita cost of 
the lunch is obtained whether the children bring money 
for it or not 

Diviswn of work. — The children, both boys and girls, 
large enou^ to work may be arranged in groups or 
committees of four or six, each committee taking the 
work in turn for a given time. In a committee of six, 
two may prepare the lunch, two prepare the table or 
desks for the meal, and two wash the dishes, the duties 
to rotate among the members of the group. These 
duties may be outlined in detail on sheets or cards 
and the directions so carefully worked out that little 
verbal instruction is necessary after the pupils have 
studied the sheets assigned to them. This plan re- 
lieves the teacher from much detailed work and tearfies 
the children to work together, and to look upon the 
lunch as their own project. The teacher will, of course, 
supervise the work and see that good housekeeping is 
done. 

The memi. — Teachers find that the chief desire of 
the children is to have something hot and something 
liquid. Cream of vegetable soups and purees have 
many variations and have the advantage of combining 
milk and vegetables in an appetizing way. Cocoa 
is easily prepared. Instead of haviog the children 



Boy^Jo 
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bring hnrd-boiled eggs in their boxes, it is much better 
to prepare Eoft-cooked eggs at school. If the children 
have acquired a decided taste for vegetables, thej may 
be served in more obvious forms, .such as in creamed 
and scalloped dishes, and one teacher reports that care- 
. fuUj cooked prunes and figs have become popular 
dishes. Poor coolqng will create a bad reputaticm for 
any food. A small oven for one burner of the stove 
will make baked dishes possible. Baked aisles, baked 
custard, and scalloped dishes are easily prepared and 
add interest and variety to the Ivmch. Recipes for & 
given number of servings should be prepared on 
sheets or cards, and Uiese may be gone over very care- 
fully by the teacher and the committee each week. All 
plans ^ould be made at least one week ahead. 

Serving. — The lunch may be served cafeteria style, 
each pupil passing before the serving table to receive 
the prepared dish. If there is room, a table may be set 
up, even in the aisle, with the children sitting at their 
desks^ otherwise the lunch may be served at each desk. 
Papw napkins may be used under the lunches, or cir- 
cles of oilcloth stenciled with an attractive design is 
oil paint are a delight to the children. These will last 
a long time if wiped off carefully after being used. If 
possible, the teacher should stay for lunch, and with 
tact and kindliness control table manners and courtesies, 
and develop a lively, happy interest in the lunch hour. 
Clearing OAoay. — ^Dishwashing and clearing away 
afterwards offer good lessons in sanitation and general 
cleanliness. Those cooking and clearing away should 
wear aprons, and the committee for the week should 
look after the weekly laundering of the towels. Dish- 
Dithet cloths and towels, however, should be well washed eadi 

tkould day and hung out to dry. Dish mops should he 

look avoided. It will be noted that scrub cloths are included 

appetning j^ ^^ equipment. This is to avoid the possible use of 



the dlehdoth for wiping off tables chairs, and dusty 
surfaces, a most insanitary practice and a frequent one 1 
The oil stove needs careful attention, as the wicks must 
be kept trimmed and clean to preserre a smokeless 
flame. The room should be kept neat and clean and 
should be well aired, to clear away any lingering odors 
of cooking. 



The Hot Ijunch in Consolidated Schools 



THIS is a very similar problem to that in the one- 
room rural school. Supplies are obtained much 
in the same way, the menu is similar as well as 
arrangements for serving and clearing away. The divi- 
sion of the work will be, a little more complicated, as 
larger numbers are taking lunch, and additions to the 
equipment will be necessary. 
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1 on store, blne-flune, S-bnmeT 

4 ptita alumlnDm ult a.ni pepper 

3 asbcatos niats. at 10 cents — ■ 

2 Tegetable brniheB, at 6 cents — 



4 dtBhclotbi, i«d (tripe, l-yard 



Contalnerg for staple suppllea are also D<>ceBurj. Empty cbdb, 
secured from homes In the district, are adequate. A supply or paper 
hand towel) Is recommended. Wasbbaslns are also a naeesaltr. 

Division, of work.-~Reports show that in many con- 
solidated schools the teachers have taken a lai^ part of 
the responsibility for preparing the lunch, with the aid 
of the pupils. There are, however, schools where a paid 
worker is employed. Where the number taking lunch is 
large, this latter plan is almost necessary, as both pupils 
and teacher may find this additional work too great a 
burden to carry. This does not mean that the pupils 
will not help with the lunch. Plans may be made so 
that they may assdst with each part of it, much in the 
same way as when no paid worker is employed. 

In those States where the laws require that every 
seventh and eighth grade be taught some phase of home 
economics work the home economics teacher may super- 
vise the lunch, provided that her class work ^ikes up 
only part of her day. If cooking is taught, this helps 
to solve the problem of equipment Frequently the 
work may be done in the classes, but care must be taken 



demand 



not to sacrifice the class work to the preparation of the 
lunch. 

A grade teacher reports — 

I have the tblrd, sixth, and eighth grades Id my room and 
they serve for the eitlre school, alwaya having an eighth-grade 
pupil, either boy or girl, ao chalnuan. E<ach Friday I appoint 
three cooks, who do the cooking tor the coming week. The 
chalrmaii is responsible for the cooking and order In the kltch«i. 
It Is an honor to be on the cooking force. One of the smalter 
boys acts as dialr mooitor each week, wb^i bis bostnesa is to 
place the chairs around the table. 

Iti this school the mothers take turns in sliding in 
the perishable supplies. Menus are made out three 
weele ahead, and each mother is sent a card, which 
gives her day, for furnishing supplies and the list of 
supplies necessary. 

From another school comes this report: 

Our problem here was to establish an Inunedlate means of 
relief for conditions showing malDutrltlon among the children. 
A gronp of pupils from the four upper grades plan the working 
scheme, schedules, menus, and elect the ^>eclal workers. All 
work is referred to them and they delight In bearing the re- 
sponsibility. They may at any time make suggestions for the 
lunch hour, and a recent one was that we have mudc during 
the honr. 

As in the smalls Toral school, in dlTiding tJie work 
duties should be outlined in detail on cards or sheets 
and directions so standardized that they may be passed 
on to the group each week with very few instructions. 
(See p. 17.) This is part of any good organization and 
relieves the teacher of detailed instruction and constant 
supervision. Becipes for given nmnbera should also 
be carefully worked out on cards. In no case is it wise Children 
to have the teachers do the work and take entire charge ihoulJ it 
of the lunch. The boys fuid girls will be more inter- S^" 
ested if it is worked out as their own project. ^-jj^ ^^j-, 
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Serving. — If classrooms are used for eating tbe luncli, 
the pupils may gather in one classroom large enough to 
comfortably accommodate all those taking lunch. In 
one school visited tables were set up in the corridor, 
vhich was quite wide enough and served tlie purpose 
very well. Quite frequently an assembly or playroom 
is available. Whatever arrangements are made, the 
pupils should eat in comfort at tables or desks set up 
in an orderly way. 

Wliere larger munbers ate served there may be a 
tendency to disorderliness, and there should be super- 
vision of a kind that controls this and that develops 
a happy, sociable lunch hour. In many schools the 
pupils are required to remain at table 20 minutes at 
least. This should reduce the temptation to "bolt" 
food and hurry off to play. 

Bookkeeping^ — When supplies are bought and the 
lunch is paid for by the individual pupil, a different 
system of account keeping \s necessary. The cost of 
each dish served is computed, tlie number of portions it 
served not«d, and the cost of each portion found. A 
small margin will have to be allowed for the cost of 
soap, oil for stove, and other smaJI items of expense. 
If a worker is paid out of the receipts from the lunch, 
this must, of course, be added to the total selling cost 
of the dishes. The following simple record dieet for 
bookkeeping is then adequate: 



Food. I«bot. other sappllea. 



In this way the exact distribution of expenses is easily 
seen, and the selling price of each portion readily com- 
puted. Care should be taken that the same number of 
portions are always secured from a given recipe; a 
standard serving should therefore be worked out. 
These principles are applicable to a lunchroom of any 
size, if the lunch must be self-supporting, as far as 
labor, raw food, and other supplies (fuel, soap, etc) 
are concerned. TTie receipts from the lunch are rarely 
expected to cover any other expenses, except such ones 
as laundry and ice. This bookkeeping should be done 
by the pupils, as it is an excellent training in arithmetic 
and account keeping, and may be for them the begin- 
ning of an interest in the home budget and expense 
account, as well as an education in thrift. 



The Elementary School Lunch 



I'S a number of cities the lunches in the elemmtary 
schools have been started by one of the city organi- 
zations or by a group of citizens devoted to the best 
interests of education. In Indianapolis a School Lunch 
Association has recently been organized, the aim of 
which is to make school lunches permanent in all the 
grade schools of the city. The director is a woman with 
a home economics training. Plans have been made to 
serve a mid-morning meal, at that part of the day 
which, for so many children, is the "hungry hour." 
St. Louis has a Children's Lunch Association, and 
Louisville now has a lunch established in 27 grade 
schools of the city, as a regular part of the school sys- 
tem. In Louisville the two directors of the lunch de- 
partment have the same rank in the school system as 
those of any other special division, and the lunch serv- 
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ice is considered an important factor in the health teach- 
ing. The lunch here is a simple mid-morning one, as 
Louisville has the single session system with two short 
recesses. In some schools provision is made for serv- 
ing milk at school, and this plan is of value, even 
though no other lunch work is done. 

Eguipmeni. — The equipment should be carefully se- 
lected with a view to &e needs of the school. The fol- 
lowing equipment list is given as suitable for serving 
250 pupils, and may be modified to suit particular needs 
Equipnuni ^nd numbers. The work may be started with simpler 
equipment than this, and additions made from time to 
time as the work develops and funds are provided. 



lAaat BQUIPUINr. 



1 gas beater and b 

1 cupboard, villi ri 

cla] order) _ 



>, Bah top, or doc covered, fl b; 3 leet; drawers 

and Bheir below 46.00 

1 work table, 9 b; !1 teet; ash. top or eIdc covered 20. OO 

1 retrlgerator, ■alvaniied-lroii UniDC, tUe Ooor 80. 00 

1 sink, 4B by 30 by 18 lochOB ; galvaDtzed Iron ; tw* compart- 

meDta, eacb wltb drain boards. 86 br 24 iiKbas OS. 00 

1 towel racfc, 8-Bcreen 3.00 

aitALL MCtPMIHT. 

1 bread sllcer 

1 meat grinder, large slse 

1 doable boiler, agate, 8-qu«rt 

1 donUe boiler, retlnned steel, 12-qu«rt 

1 double boiler, retlnned steel, lO-qoart 

1 doable boiler, retlnned steel, 24-quort 

1 stock pot, retlpned steel, 40-quart 

1 stock pot, retlnned steel, SO^Iuart 



1 stock pot, retlnned steel, 25-guart 



ns, galvanized tin, large slie, at (S.00 



12 cans, for kitchen Buppllea ; emptr tin lard cans, from G 

to 26 pounds 

palU, agate, 14-qaart, i 



e bowls, 12-incb, wblte agale, at tl.lO.. 



2 dlsbpaoB, I1MT7 Mb, IT-qnirt, at $2.50 
1 mlxlBg bowl, retinncd eUei, T-qnsrt.- 

1 mati pan, 18-lnch, ibeet Iroo 

r sifter, tin— 



fl mixing bowls ; crockery ; nest 8-18 inebea.. 



3 wooden bpoddi, IS-lucb, tar Btlrrlng, at 13 cmta 

1 work board, wood, 24 by 20 tncbei 

1 measure, tic, 1 -gallon 

1 measiiTe, tin, l-qnait 

1 grater, cylinder 

1 colander, 12-lucb, enamel ware 

1 Dover beater, large size 

1 Bplce tray, Japanned, 6 cans 



1 pur 

2 Bcrtib pailB, galTBDlsed tin, 12-quart, at |1 

1 cbopplng 1>owl. wooden, 16-lacli 

1 potato maBhei", wire, large alie 

6 baking pans, agate, 23 bf 14 iDcbea, at tl.2S 

6 maOln paQB, be&vy tin, 12 to a pan, at 95 centa 

2 menaorlng cups, tin, i-plnt, at 20 cents 



1 lemon reamer, glass, Juice rim 

6 asbeHtoa mats, at 15 cents 

12 traya, 24 by 18 Incbes, Japanned, at tl-50— . 

1 kitchen fork, 2-tlned, large, steel 

1 Bteel, for ■harpentng knlv«a 

1 Bpatnla, S-incb Wade 

S paring knives, at 25 cents 

2 bread knives, aaw blade, at TS cents 

2 case knivea, at 20 centa 

1 French cook'a knife, 10-lnch blade 

1 cbopplDg knife 

1 butcher bnlfe. 9-lacb blade 

1 deck scrab braah, 10-inch 

% mopatick 

A aaiib bruabes, liber, S-lncli, at 25 cents 

a corn brooms, at |1.B0 

« v^et«bl« broshefi, at 6 cents 

) dOKD mop beftda, at (4 



4 dozen dish towels, 1-yard, hemmed 

2 dozm dishcloths, 1-yard, bemmed 

2 dozen scrub clothB, 1-yard, bemmed 

C only, oven bolders, 10-lnch square, i layers 

« only, floor cloths, woven cord 

6 only, dusters, l-yard, cheeBsclotb 



10 doien cnttard cups, flceproot eblna, >t ll.SB 112. BO 

22 doien teaspooDS, nickel silver, at (1-10 24. 20 

10 down forks (dessert slse), olAel sllTet, at tS.lO 21.SO 

22 doien plate*, 8-lnCh, hotel china, at |S.BO 50. SO 

22 dosen mugm hotel china, at «3.B0 BS. 00 

20 dozen sauce dlabes, hotel china, at fl 20. 00 

For saucepans, double boilers, and kettles, alutninmn 
is most durable and satisfactory, if sufficient funds are 
available. Retinned steel, however, is very satisfac- 
tory; enamel ware is the least desirable. Bread knives 
may take the place of a bread slicer, but the latter is 
a labor saver. Containers for store room supplies 
also necessary. For the lunchroom a steam table and 
an um for cocoa are convenient but not necessary. The 
hot soup and cocoa kettles may be carried out to a 
serving table and set on asbestos squares. A supply 
of drinking water in the lunchroom is importfmt. 
Tables covered with an impervious finish are, of course, 
part of the lunchroom furnishings. They may have to 
be set up each time if the room is used for other pur- 
poses. One school has covered the table tops with 
white oilcloth, but two coats of hard spar varnish with 
a dull finish make a durable, attractive, and easily 
cared-for covering. Benches or chairs are also pro- 
vided. Trays for each child are not necessary, but are 
a convenience. These may be of japanned tin, which 
is not very durable, however. If funds are provided, 
aluminum is the most durable for these. 
iy" The menu. — ^This will necesarily be simple, particu- 

larly for the mid-morning meal. Cocoa, milk, purees, 
chowders, cream of vegetable soups, creamed and 
scalloped vegetables, ba^d beans, macaroni dishes, 
stewed, baked, or raw fruit, sandwiches, ice cream, 
milk and chocolate and crackers are suitable dishes. 
Simple desserts, such as tapioca pudding with apples 
or other fruit, rice pudding with raisins, brown betty, 
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andli^tcakemmuffinformareacceptable. "Inasmuch 
as the child has ordinarily a free choice between bring- 
ing his lunch or patronizing the school lunch, the latter 
must win by persuasion rather than force." The little 
sbc^ acroBB 4^ street and the street vendors have also 
to be recb>Ded with. Any candy for sale should, of 
course, have the last place on the serving counter, and 
candy which can be eaten " on the spot " is preferable. 
This would eliminate such sweets as all-day suckers^ 
loUipops, and small candies carried around in a paper 
bag or in the hand. Children should be added in their 
choice in a cheerful, kindly way as they pass along the 
counter, and all servers should be iiistruct«d in this 
work. The " p^my portitw ^ lunch has increased to 2 
cents in all schools, and some dishes are 3 cents and 
more. In the elementary schools, however, prices must 
be kept low, as otherwise they will be prohibitive for 
many children. 

Supplies. — These should be bought at wholesale 
prices and staple materials in as large quantities as 
possible. In giving orders, each article should be care- 
fully specified as to grade, etc., and the market watched 
for pos^ble changes in prices. Only stock which will "ft"'" 
keep and which can not be bought to advantage in 
autiunn should be carried over the summer. Through 
investigation and inspection the lunch room should be 
protected from any food that is not pure or that has 
been prepared under insanitary conditions. This is 
particularly important in purchasing bread, rolls, ice 
cream, and milk. There is always a risk in buying 
milk in bulk; if this is done, the bacterial count and 
sediment should be watched, and it must be carefully 
bandied in the lunch room. The law sometimes con- 
trols this by not allowing milk to be served except in 
bottled form. Goods should be inspected when re- 
ceived, and weight, measure, or number checked. 
Storage space should be large enough to store all food 
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properly as soon as received and supplies placed in 
classified form so that they will be readily accessible. 
The storeroom should be kept cool, clean, and free 
from any insect pests and shoiAd he kept under lock and 
key. In order that an inventory of stock may be 
easily taken, a note may be made, on slips attached 
to containers, of amounts taken out and of balance on 
hand. Small amounts may be kept in containers in 
kitchen cupboard. Galvanized iron or heavy japanned 
tin containers are satisfactory for the storeroom. 

Supervision. — If the lunch room is under the super- 
vision of the home economics department, there should 
be a thoroughly competent person in direct charge of 
Supervision the preparation and serving of lunch, the home eco- 
nomics teacher controlling the general organization, 
the character of the menu, and the educational aspects 
of the lunch work. If the lunch room is part of a city 
system, the director of lunches should be trained in 
nutrition work, both in theory and practice, and should 
have a reliable assistant in each school. In Philadel- 
phia Miss Smedley, director of lunch rooms, has dieti- 
tians in charge of certain groups of schools throughout 
the city, with a practical woman in each school look- 
ing after the preparation and serving. Close coopera- 
tion on the part of the principal and teachers at each 
school is a very necessary pait of the supervision work. 
Student asaistanta. — The principal of Wells School, 
Chicago, reports concerning student assistants : 

It is well to enlist the help of eyery boy and girl in the 
Student grammar grades o( the school in selling, serving, and keeping 

Attiitantt ^^ lunch room tidy. Both iMys end girls delight to act as 
clerks, and a tactful teacher can easily put the desire to be or 
service so enticingly before her pupils that it Is extremely rare 
to have anyone decline to help. An upper-grade pupil, prefer- 
ably a girl, may for a week at a time act as manager of the 
volunteer helpers. She may assign them to stations, explain 
prices, show the size of portions to be served, as well as see 
that the helpers have wadied their bands and put on serving 
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aprons. Educationally, it is desirable that there be prepared 
and mimeographed rather i^)ecific directions to guide the volun- 
teer helpers toward cleanliness and tidiness of the person, a 
businesslike attitude toward the pupils in line, and honest 
loyalty toward the material interests of the lunch room. In 
addition, on separate sheets, mounted and numbered, there 
may be specific directions for pouring milk, handling food, 
and keeping the dining tables clean and clear. Where this 
volunteer service rotates among a great many children it is 
highly necessary that the same standard and the same instruc- 
tion be given to the various pupils who do any one specific 
thing in the lunch room. It is unfair, however, to ask anyone, 
without recompense, to be faithful in the performance of 
monotonous or perfunctory tasks, and these are just the tasks 
that are most oftai asked of volunteers. With the plan out- 
lined above for volunteer lunch-room service, each child must 
needs learn from the printed page such details of his work as 
will challenge his thought and secure his interest. 

These volunteers may be paid through receiving their 
lunch in return for the service. 

Lunch-room records and husmeas farms. — Good busi- 
ness administration of any lunch room is very neces- 
sary. Suitable forms for the various records should 
be established and carefully kept. 

Order hook. — ^An order book, where one or two car- 
bon copies of every order are made, saves the labor of 
recopying when goods are received and checked. If 
the director of a city lunch system does most of the 
ordering of supplies, it is wiser to order for each 
school separately and send one copy of each order to 
the school concerned. When supplies are received, this 
copy of the order is checked and returned to the direc- 
tor. If supplies are ordered by each school, a copy of 
these orders when checked should be sent to the direc- 
tor. In this way the director has a complete record of 
all supplies ordered, either daily, weekly, or at longer 
intervals. The invoices may all be checked from these 
records. 
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Stock cards. — Stock cards are a great convudeuce, 
as they represent in classified fonu the record of all 
supplies received, with prices. A 5 by 8 inch card 
may be kept for each foodstuff or supply, lowing date, 
amount ordered, source, and price. These are kept in 
a card-index bos in alphabetical order and are of great 
assistance in keeping track of prices or in taking stock. 

Daily reports. — Forms for recording the bank de- 
posits, the daily menus, the daily receipts, and the 
daily attendance, and a form for a monthly summary 
of these, are necessary. 

Eecipes. — Eecipes on 5 by 8 inch cards showing the 
caloric value and the portions served and careful direc- 
tions for preparation are also an important part of the 
records on file. 

Wage schedule. — ^A wage schedule, weekly or semi- 
monthly, shows the persons employed, the wages paid, 
and total wages due, A record of the amount of 
lundies given to student helpers should also be kept 
and included in the monthly labor expense account. 

Guest tickets. — These will represent another expense 
item and should be recorded. 

Coat of servwg, — A form for calculating the cost of 
each dish served, with the number of portions actually 
served and their selling price, will show the profit or 
loss on each dish. In some schools this is checked up 
each day, but in others this is only worked out from 
time to time to check changing prices and to control the 
size of portions served. 

Petty cash account. — ^If a petty cash account is al- 
lowed, it should be as small as possible, as much time 
may he poorly spent in recording items on petty cash 
sheet and in keeping it balanced. All other orders 
should be paid by check, promptly enough to secure 
any available discount. 
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FUmg. — All these forms should be kept on file, either 
at each school or in the office of the director if the school 
is part of a city system. 

Bookkeeping, — ^The bookkeeping is sometimes done 
by an outside bookkeeper. When the lunchroom is 
part of a large city system, the bookkeeping is more or 
less complicated and is a special problem. A simple 
method for a single lunchroom is the classified or colum- 
nar cash book showing daily receipts and a classified 
account of expenditures. ' A monthly " distribution 
sheet " giving the monthly totals of these receipts and 
espenditures should be used. A convenient classifica- 
tion of expenditures is: Groceries, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables, meat, laundry, fuel, oUier sap- 
plies, labor. Invoices should be filed away when paid. 

System used in one 'city. — One director of a city sys- 
tem orders all supplies for each school, u^ng an order 
book such as the one menti<med above. Each Wednes- 
day a list of supplies for the coming week is sent in 
from each school, and on Thursday the director orders 
these, sending copies of orders to the schools. These 
are returned to her when checked. Bank deposit slips 
are also sent to her, as are also the daily receipts and 
attendance records. Every month stock is taken, show- 
ing amount of supplies on hand in the storeroom at 
each school. A bookkeeper is employed, who receives a 
statement each week of the amount of each invoice 
checked and discounted. He sends out the checks for 
these, fills in the statement sent him by the director, 
and returns this to her. 

In depositing money in bank, pennies and dimes must 
be wrapped in roUs of 50 and nickels in rolls of 40. 

Serving the Itmch. — If a series of lavatories is placed 
conveniently near the lunchroom, washing of hands is 
easier to control, as, of course, this should be done just 
before the child has lunch. The children sometimes 
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buy metal checks from the teachers in the various 
classes, and as they pass in front of the serving table 
at each section locked boxes are provided with a slot 
through which these checks are dropped by the servers. 
At other schools the children bring their pennies di- 
rectly to the table. A rail keeps the children in line 
until they pass to the tables. The director at Louisville 
sends this report : " Each class has its own table, where 
the teacher acts as hostess. Witiiout tie cooperation of 
the teachers, lunch service can have no cultural value." 
The principal of Wells School, Chicago, makes this 
comment : 

Once the lunch has filled a social need tor the children and 
ihey have acquired the habit of eating together In gronpe and 
enjoying themselves they will submit to a good deal of direction 
without resenting it. The habit of fllling the month with bread 
or other dry food and of washing th» mass down with a drink 
W[U yield to public opinion if thin and Other improper eating 
habits are discussed In the classroom and followed up by a 
word from an adult passing in and out among tliose who are 
eating. If there Is apace for It, an excellent idea is to reserve a 
table for any group of children who wish to eat together ami 
who have shown themselves capable of maintaining good man- 
ners at the table, A table runner, paper napkins, or luncb 
cloths pay for themselves in Increasing the self-respect of the 
group. It Is an unfortunate fact that a considerable portion ot 
our population Is uot acquainted witli the family meal It Is 
possible to have an upper-grade child whose manners are good 
sit at a table with younger children and gradually bring them 
up to a higher standard of habits ot eating. Likewise, a teacher 
who Is willing occasionally to preside over a table of npper- 
grade pupils may assist in helping the nearly lost art of table 
conversation. It would not be out of place to cell such efforts 
as these Americanization work, no matter whether the chlldrea 
are foreign or native bom. The most humiliating element In 
the management of en average lunch room Is the lack of facil- 
ities for washing hands. That children who have come from 
home, perhaps, with dirty hands and at school have played In 
the dirt and have gone to the toilet should be invited to the 
Inuch table by the school authorities without having the oppor- 
tunity to clean th^ hands is a reproach. 
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1DNCH rooms in rural high schools, in town and city 
1 high schools, and in normal schools all preeent 
much the same problems of organization, and 
should correspond in their administration to that of a 
well-ordered cafeteria. In the normal schools, however, 
an additional problem is presented. The teachers in 
training, as they may establish and carry on school 
lunches in the near future, should receive instruction in 
nutrition work, and should be given an opportunity for 
some practice work in the lunch room in order tiiat they 
may know something of how a school lunch is con- 
ducted. One North Dakota normal-school teacher 
writes: "In our teacher-training classes we make a 
study of the school lunch, its need, methods of estab- 
lishing, suitable equipment, suitable foods and food 
values, cost of maintenance, packing of the bos lunch, 
and methods of instructing the mothers," In a New 
Jersey normal sdiool (Trenton) the students spend 
from 8 to 20 hours working in the lunch room and act 
as hostesses at the children's tables. 

The lonch room is too frequently located in rooms Loeaiion of 
that can not well be used for any other purpose. Quite Lunch Room 
oflen this is a dark basement, where the problems of ^-'' 
cleanliness and ventilation are difficult, and where arti- 
ficial lighting is always necessary. In addition to this, 
it is often impossible to keep the odors of cooking from 
permeating the whole school. It is particularly regret- 
able to so place the lunch room, since the sohckil lunch 
affords the only opportunity to place daily before all the 
school children American standards of living. The 
lunch ro<Hn should be one of the lightest, aiiggt, and 
most attcftctive rooms jn the school bmldinfi. IlieTunch 
period shoul3~82ord not only food for the body but 
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congeDial social fellowship and an opportunity to 
establish standards of courtesy and good manners. 

By making the Imich room period the same length 

as a regular class period, students can be fed in rela^, 

so that smaller lunch space will be required. In thos 

relieving the regular classrooms the school lunch room 

tnakes possible an economy in the use of the plant The 

I top-floor location is in many respects ideal, especially 

f if there are windows on two or three sides. A high 

I ceiling and cross drafts from outside windows assure 

good ventilation. Two doors, one for entrance and the 

^ other fo r exit from the lunch room, are a convenience. 

The kitchen should he on the same floor and adjacent 

to the lunch room, but as near as possible to stairs or 

elevator, for convenient delivery of supplies. 

Floor Floor space. — ^The kitchen should be large enough to 

Spaet provide for a convenient placing of equipment, with 

just enough space left in which to work comfortably. 

A. serving room beside the kitchen, where the cold foods 

are prepared, is a great convenience but not a necessity. 

It has been estimated that for the dining room at 

least 8 square feet of floor space should be allowed 

■ for each person. The serving counter should, of course, 

be placed near the kitchen, and the steam table set 

in that part of the counter where it can be most easily 

supplied with hot food- The serving counter should 

not be less than 18 feet long, and should be placed in 

such a shape as will best fit the room. In estimating 

the number of persons standing in line at one time 

18 inches per person is allowed. A handrail 3 feet 6 

inches from counter controls the line before counter. 

In large lunch rooms a good location for the refriger- 
ator is to have it set in the wall between the kitdien 
and dining room, to the rear of the serving counter. 
Some college lunchrooms are now placing the serving 
counter so that it can not be seen from the dining 
room, either by having it in a separate serving room or 



by Bcreeoing it effectively. This adds very much to 
the appearance of the dining room, particularly if the 
latter is used much for special social functions. 

This wil! depend upon several things. The type of ^"'" 
menu is one. If this is simple, with little choice offered, ^ °^ j°' 
less time will be spent in selection. If a light meal is Lunch 
served the time will also be reduced. As stated before, 
in some schools where a hearty meal is served the pupils 
are asked to spend 20 minutes at the table, in ord6r to 
prevent the tendency to bolt food. "Where large num- 
bers are served and there is not adequate accommoda- 
ti(Hi for all in the lunch room at one time, the pupils 
may be divided into two or more relays. The time 
allowed for each relay wHl depend upon the above- 
mentitHied factors, but from 30 to 40 minutes' will 
usually be sufficient. Tables must be cleared, and some- 
times dishes must be washed between relays. If the 
pupils themselves clear the tables, this is an economy in 
every way. The menu boards should also be in a con- 
spicuous place, as this facilitates the selection of food. 

Seleeting. — Before selecting the equipment for these ' 
lunch rooms the type of m^iu, the fuel available, the 
number to be served, and the floor plan should be care- 
fully taken into account. The equipment lists given heni^ 
are considered quite complete ones for serving 150 and : 
350 pupils. It is not necessary to start with such a com- ^Ae 
plete outfit, but the lunch work will be made much easier ^.^uipnunt 
if adequate equipment is supplied. Every labor-saving 
device installed means much in helping to solve labor 
problems, but these devices are expensive, funds may 
not always be available, and it may be wise to start 
with a very simple equipment and add to this later. 

Materuda. — ^As stated before, aluminum is the most 
durable for saucepans, double boilers, stock pots, ladles, 
etc., but it is the most expensive. Hetinned steel ranks 
next, is cheaper, and can be easily refinished. Enamel 
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ware does not wear well, especially in such large pieces, 
as it does not always receive gentle handling. 

Cabinet work, — ^Au intelligent carpenter will be a 
great help in planning the serving counter, kitchen 
shelving, and storage space. All carpentry should be 
of a hard, washable finish, and for this two or three 
coats of hard spar varnish are most satisfactory. The 
varnish must be allowed to dry well between each coat, 
and the last coat nibbed down to a dull finish. 

Serving eguipmeni. — Where gaa or live steam is not 
available, a "st«am table" heated-'by comprised char- 
coal is satisfactory. It may be necessary to set up the 
serving eijuipment each day, if the lunch room is used 
for other purposes, and this may mean considerable 
portable equipment, such as steam table, serving 
counter, etc. At the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., the domestic science classroom table is now used 
for a serving counter, with a portable charcoal-heated 
steam table. The tables and chairs are set up in a wide 
corridor outside this room. This temporary arrange- 
ment has served to introduce most successful lunch' 
work, and plans are now being laid for more permanent 
equipment. 
(^Duplicate service for large numbers. — For numbers 
yover 300 it is better to have a duplicate counter service, 
/especially for the steam-table section. This is where 
j the line will be "held up" at a crowded hour. If the 
whole counter service can not be duplicated, duplicat- 
ing the steam table — that is, using two steam tables side 
by side and having half the line pass on to the second — 
has proved satisfactory. This equipment may be ad- 
justed to serve numbers above 350 by increasing range 
space, oven and refrigerator space, and by adding more 
labor-saving machines, such as a beating machine, a 
slicing machine, an electric meat chopper, and a Bain 



Trainitig 



heaer food 



Marie beeide the range for keeping food hot until 
needed to refill steam-table containers. 

Dming tables and chairs. — ^The number, size, and 
arrangement of these will depend upon the floor plan 
and the number to be seated at one time. Very long 
tables should be avoided, as their use prevents the 
pupils breaking up into small social groups and may 
develop a noisier lunch hour. A table for six is a good 
size, and the width should correspond to the width of 
two trays, if the latter are used. 

Other equipment, — A. cash box and the necessary 
record forms will complete the equipment. A cash 
register is a labor saver where the numbers are large. 

EQUIPUBNT FOB A 8CUOOI, LDNCB ROOM SBBVINQ ABOUT ISO Etjuifm 



PDPIL8. 

1 luige, Eaa. 2 Mcttans. solid top. higb shelf $210.00 

t beater and boiler (If no other BUpplT of water) 

1 ixtik't tablr, 10 by S feet, metal legs, aab top 80. 00 

1 pot rack, trtple t)ar, supported on table 2S. 00 

1 work table, 8 bj 8 feet, metal legs, ash top 8B. 00 

1 table (beBlde range), slnc-covered top, H b^ 3 (eet, same 

height as range IB. 00 

1 eapboard, high, removable wire shelvea, for bread and cake.- 
l dlshwaablnf diik, galTaoiied Iron, tvo compartmeotB, 48 b; 

80 bj 18 Inches ; gnlTanized-lron drain boards, 86 by 

24 Inches 85. 00 

1 Bopply cupboard, wood or galvan 

3 feet wide bj 16 luehea deep, 1 

floor; sheiTcs (special order) 

1 botter cutter, Blgln 8.00 

1 bread allcer 16.80 

1 meat chopper, large aiie T. SO 

1 icalea, counter, platfonu 18.00 

- lOa 00 

, heavy On 11. 60 

1 lefilgerator, galTanlaed-lron lining, wire sbelvea, 41 feet- 180. 00 

BIBTINO niDIPHBMT. 

1 berting coonter. top of bard, impeTrlona flniah ; length salt- 
able to type o( menu and Boor plan; connter rail Included 

1 steam table, with 2 trays, i Insettr, Monel metal, containers 
inclnded, dlBhwacmer of Hossla Iron below 225.00 

1 Ice cream cabinet, 1 can. IB-qnart 20.00 

1 cocoa nm, 10-gallon, nickel plated 60.00 
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1 water cooler $05.00 

2 menii boards, with set of letters and figures, at $7.50 16. OO 

1 dish truck, with mbber-tlred wheels 85. 00 

2 tables, for cashier and checker, plain oak, 4 feet, at $10 20. 00 

2 chairs, for cashier and checker, at $4.75 0. 50 

ALUSCINUK EQUIPHBKT. 

1 stock pot, no faacet, covered, 40-quart 29. SO 

1 sanee pot, covered, loop handles, 25-qiiart: 22.15 

2 sauce pots, covered, loop bandies, 14-qaart, at $13.20 26. 40 

2 saucepans, Oi-quart, at $8.30 . 10.00 

1 saucepan, 2i-quart 3.70 

2 doable boilers, Inside pot 11-quart, at .$19.20 38.40 

1 double boiler. Inside pot 4-quart 1 10.20 

2 ladles, 8i-lnch, at $1.50 8.00 

1 pair salt and peppers, kitchen size . 50 

6 trays, for cutlery, sandwiches, etc., 18 by 14 Inches, at 

$2.50 , 15. OO 

BNAHIIL WAR!, WHITB. 

1 pail, 14-quart 2.0O 

2 pitchers, 1-galIon, at $1.76 3.50 

1 pitcher, i-gallon 1.30 

4 bowls, 10-inch, for refrigerator, at 90 cents 8.60 

1 colander, 12-inch 1.20 

STONBWABB. 

1 bowl, 16-inch, for mixing 2. 25 

2 bowls, 12-lnch, for mixing, at 65 cents 1.80 

1 bowl, 9-lnch, for mixing . 80 

2 butter Jars, lO-lnch, at 75 cents 1.50 

WOODBNWARB AND BRUSHES. 

1 chopping bowl, 16-lnch .00 

1 pastry board, 30 by 24 inches 1.00 

1 meat board, 24 by 18 Inches . — .75 

1 rolling pin, 11-inch .50 

8 spoons, 18-lnch, mixing, at 12 cents .86 

1 corn broom !• 60 

2 scrub brushes, fiber, 8-inch, at 25 cents .50 

1 deck scrub, fiber, 10-lnch .50 

1 hair broom, 12-lnch block 8.85 

6 vegetable brushes, 4-inch, at 5 cents . 80 

1 towel rack, 3-screen 8.00 

1 mop stick, wrought iron .40 

6 mop heads, cotton, at $4.65 per dozen 2. 88 

IRON, TIN, AND WIRB WAIUB. 

1 roasting pan, Russia Iron, to fit ovens 1.85 

4 cake pans, Russia iron, 12 by 12 Inches, or to fit ovens, 

at 85 cents 8.40 




B mollti p*ni, bM*T tin. 12 to • pan, >t 0B ecnti.. 

12 lirer cake tina, lO-lneta, bear; Hd. M Sl.Ofi p«r d« 
1 (17I118 pan, heavj gtml. IB-lndi 

1 measnre, tlD, l-galloD 

2 meuurlDg cup«, tin, )-plDt, at 20 cent! 

2 garbage caaa, galTanlwd Iron, large «lte, at 16.00 

1 dmt pan, Japanned Uii 



2 dish pani, retlnned neel. 21-4]iurt, at tl,00__ 

1 dlah pan, retinned M«el, 14-i)tiart 

.to maaber. large alae, wire 

2 DoTer egs beaten, large stie, at 30 cents 

1 Pranch wire whip, 20-l&cb 

er, 4 by 9 inrbea 

1 Cblneee atralner, e-lncb 



I floor atfter. tin 

1 floor CBD, Jepatmed tin, lOO-pennd .. 

1 BOgar can, Japanned tin, 50-poand 

> baaket. for waabliv Breeni 

12 anppi; cans, «iopt7 latd caiw, 6 to 2B poonds. 



1 PreDch cook'i knife, Jft-lneh— 
I knife, S-inch, " kltcben sllcer,' 

1 knlle, 14-lDcb, "bam sltc«r". 

2 paring knlTes, at SS cents 

e knife - 



1 spatula, e-lncb 



1 spatula, S-lncb 

e sharpener 

1 chopping knife, steel 



r, 2i-lnch 

2 can openers, "NeTerslIp," at 29 ceata. 

1 pair shears, &-lnch ,^_ 

S tablespDons, nickel altrer, at 12 per doD 

3 teaspoons, nickel silver, at $1 per doiei 

1 kalle grinder, grindstone, O-lnch 

1 screwdriver, 8-lnch 

" chisel. 



1 nail puller 



I lemon reamer, Juice rim 

5 dozen drinking glasses, " cupped In " ti 
Ij doiea Mlt Bbakers, nlckd sliver caps, a 



Gait and 
China 




11 doien pepper ahAkeii, nickel Olrer capo, at 12.75 {4. 13 

3 doECD sherbet gtaftee*, looted, at (2,15 6.45 

8 doxen ramlliliiB, 3l-lnch, flreproof chtna, at (1 8.0O 

S doun custard cups, 8i-inch, flreprool cblna. at fl.26 6.25 

10 dOKQ Bonp bowlB, Bl'lDcb, rltrlfled hotel cblna, at 12.70 27,00 

12 dozen cups, vltrtfled hotel china, at fS-SO S3. SO 

18 donen saucers, Titrifled hotel china, at (1.40 18. 80 

3 doaen trait Baacerg, 5-liicb, hotel china, at |1.30 S.90 

16 dozen plates, 8-itich, hotel china, at (2.80 43.00 

19 ioTfa plates, 6-lncli, hotel china, at (1,85 27. 7S 



Equip 



B dozen diah towelB. l-yard, onion craab, red bordec, at 24 < 
1 dozen dishcloths, 1-yard, union crash, red border, at 24 i 
1 dozen scrub cloths, l-^ard, nDlon cntsh, bine border. 

1 doien towels, t-yard, " Bnaelan homeopun," lor pot 

1 dozen door cloths, l-;ard, woven cord, at B9 cents 

1 dozen dusters, 1-yacd, cheesecloth, at 14 centB 

I dozen pot and pan holders, 10-lnch square (4 layers).. 



I UN RQUIPMBNT. 



2.43 
S.00 
1. 6S 



:er and boiler {If no other supply of hot water) 

1, cabinet, 4 sections, upright 126.00 

1 cook's table, Monel metal, steel or ash top, drawers, and 

metal legs, 10 by 3 feet (ash top quoted) 80. 00 

lOt rack, triple bar, supported on table 2B. 00 

Fork table, ash or metal top. metal legs. 8 by 3 feet (aih 
top quoted) _. 



I feet, t 



15. OO 



B Wire shelves for bread and cake 

1 cook's sink, galvanlxed Iron, 2 conipartmeata, 48 by SO by IS 

Inches, with galvanized Iron drain boards, 24 by 30 Inches. 8S. OO 

1 supply cupboard, wood or galvanized Iron, 30 inches high by 
3 teet wide by 16 Inches deep, to be placed 30 Inches from 
floor, Btted with shelves (special order) 

L vegetable sink, same as cook's sink S6. OO 

L dishwasher, covered spray type, similar to Crescent AA 

model 870.00 



1 meat chopper, larc *Im 

I icalcs, connter. platform.- 



or, 6 f«et, wire 



SBBTINQ EQCIPUINT. 

1 aerrlni connter, top of hard Inperrloos flnlsb, lengtb suitable 

to floor plan and tjpe ot menu, counter rail inclnded 

1 Btcam table. 8 foot. Honel metal, S trsTB and 6 Inaeti. con- 
tainers Incluiled >32S.OO 

1 Ice-cream cabinet, wIUl 2 cana, Bacb 20 qnarts £Cf>OI> 

1 cocoa nm. IC-gaUon, nickel plated _ 80.00 

1 dish wanner, galvanlied iron, 4 b; 6 feet by 34 Inches BO. 00 

2 nKDO tMwrda, wltb set ol letters and Sgur&i, at tT.SO IS. 00 

1 dlsb truck, mbbet-tlred wheela 86.00 

2 tables, tor cashier and checker, plain oak. 4 feet, at (10 20. 00 

3 cfaaln, for cashier and cheiftet, plain oak, at (4.TB 9. BO 



1 itock pot.' no faucet, covered, 80 quart 37. BO 

1 stock pot, no fancet, 40 ouart 29.30 

1 sauce pot, covered, loop handles. S4-qnatt 20.90 

1 sauce pot, covered, loop handles, 2B^nart 22.40 

1 saacepan, 14-quart 13.20 

2 sancepans, Oi-quart, at (S.SO 18.60 

1 saucepan, 2J-quart HO 

2 double boilers. Inside pot ITJ-quart, at |28.b6 67.80 

1 double boiler, Inside pot 4-qoart .. 10.30 

2 ladles, 3i-lnch 8.00 

6 trays, for eutlerj, sandwlcbea, eta. 18 by It, at (2.B0 IB. 00 

1 pair salt and pepper, kiteben bIi« .00 

ENIUBL WABI, WHITB. 

2 palls, 14-qDart, at |2 4.00 

3 pitchers, l-gallon, at (1.T6 6.26 

2 pltcbers, one-halt gallon, at »l.ao 2.60 

4 bowlB, for refrigerator. 11-lncb, at |1.10 4,40 

4 bowls, for refrigerator, 10-incb, at 00 cents 8.60 

1 colander, 12-inch 1.20 

> Eetlnned copper table, with galvanized iron abelf, is about one-half 
tbia price. 

1 One doi^le-jacketed steam kettle, 20 tc 
will be eaaler to handle If live steam Is 
HIS ; eait Iron. 80-EaUon, fTTJIO. 

One nprlKht vegetable steamer, 2 aecUous, will prove t 
labor saver In cooUns vegetable!. Price, S180. 
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2 bowlB, 164iicb, [or mixing, ai 
2 bowlH, 12-lacb, tor mlilDS, a 

2 bowls, B'lnch, at SO ceatg 

3 batter jan, 10-lncb, at TS ce 



1 chopping bovl, le-lnch 

1 pastry board, 30 by 34 Inches — 



8 scmb bmstiea, flber. S-lnch, at 25 ci 

1 deck Bcrnb, fiber, lO-lnch 

1 halt broom, 12-iiich block 



1 salt box, 1-guart.. 



Tin, and 
mre Ware 



8 muffin pans, heary tin, 12 to a pan, i 
24 layer-cake tins, 10-lnch, beayy tin, c 

1 trylDK pan, h^vy steel, IS-incb 

1 meaenre, tin, l-quart 

1 measure! tin! l-gsllon 

8 measuring cups, tin, i-pint, at SO cents. 

2 garbage cans, galvanized iron, large Biie 

2 dust pans, Japanned tin, at 45 cents 

2 scrub palU, galvanized Ua, 12-quart, at 

log bowl, 2 1-guart, retimed steel 

pan, retinDed steel, 40-quart 

1 disbpan, retlnned steel, 21 -quart 

1 dUbpan, retlnned steel, 14-guBrt 

masber, large size. Wire 

r egg beaters, large size, at 30 ceul 

;h wire wblp. 20-lDch 

I incbes 



fl.OO a doien 



0-lnch, and wooden a 



1 Cblneee etn 
ir sifter. 



1 spice tray, 6 cans, Japaooed tin 

12 supply caju, empty lard cons, G-2CE pound, may be Used.. 
1 fiour can, Japanned tin, lOO-pouud-. 



B.10 
T.flO 
2. lO 



S.10 
8.50 
1.60 



I can, japanned tin, 00-ponnd 



TOOtB, HABDWAkB, AND 



I Vtenck cotA'i knlft, 10-liicfa„ 
1 knife, S-lncli, " kitchen illcer," 

1 kalfe, 14-lucli, " hftm illctt" 

3 paring knlTei. st 20 cenM 

2 eye kniTca, at 20 cent! 

1 ipatiila, B-lnch 

1 qiatnla, S-lncb 



2 Cork 



large, 2 tlned, steel, t 



2S G< 



I, basUng at serrlng, IS-lneh. slamlpnin, at 6B cents 

2 lee-eieun serrerA Ollcbrlat, at (2 ' 

3 biscuit cutters, tin, 21-incb, at 10 centa 

2 can openers, " Nemsllp," at 2Q cents 

1 pair ilieBn, 9-1bc1i 

S tablespooiis, nickel allTer, at |Z per doaen 

S teaaimons, nickel sllyer, at $1 per dosea 

iw, IS-locb— 



1 knife grinder, grlndatonCi O-indi 



1 screw driver, 8-incli 



1 nail poller, large si 
1 hammer, bearj 



. juice rim, at 25 cents 

30 dozen drinking glasaes, "copped-tn" top, at (1.20 

S doien aalt diakert, nickel bUtct caps, at fS.TO 

8 doien p^per shakers, nickel silver caps, at 12.76 

4 dozen sherbet glasBes, footed, at 12.10 

5 doien ramlklna, Si-inefa, fireproof cblna, at tl 

10 dozen custard cups. Si-lacti, fireproof china, at. f 1.25 

IS dozen soup bowls. 0|-lacb, vltdQed hotel cblna, at 12. TO 

30 doaen cups, vUrilled hotel china, at |2.80 

SO dosen saucers, vitrified hotel china, at $1.40 

5 dowD fruit ssacers, S-lnch, hotel cblna, at (1.80 

30 doien plates, 8-lncb, hotel cblna, at (2.80 

SO dozen plates, 6-Inch, botcl china, at tl.85 



M.0O 
42.00 

e.so 



30 dozen teaspoons, heavy nickel silver, at |1.90 

20 dozen dessert spoons, heavjr nickel sliver, at $2.85 

20 dozen forks, h'eav; nickel silver, at $S.ID -^ 

KITCHIH LtNtH (ALt, PIICIS HIUUU)). 

3 doxen dish towels, l-yard Union crash, red border, at 2 

1 dozen dlih cloth*, i-yaid Union eraah, red border, at 2 
cents 

1 dozen scrnb cloths, l-7ard Dnlon crash, blue border, at 2 



1 doun floorelottia, 1 yard, woveo cord, at 2S c«it» a 00 

1 dozen dusters. 1 jard, duewclotb, at 14 ceoti 1. 68 

1 doaen pot aDd pan bolden, lO-lodi tqiuM (i hijere) 1.50 



Lunch-Room Standards 



THE lunch room can be made a cheerful place 
where well-cooked food is neatly served without 
much noise or confusion. The interior finishes 
and furnishings, including the dishes used, should be 
planned with a view to making the room brij^t, attrac- 
tive, and easily cleaned. High sanitary standards must 
be maintained, both in cleanliness of the room and in 
the preparation and serving of food. As in the other 
schools, already discussed, the social aspects of the 
lunch demand attention. The lunch period should be 
orderly and sociable, with table courtesies not neglected. 
The development of this ^irit will depend upon Wie 
principal and staff of each school, as well as upon the 
director. Food standards must be kept high, with the 
best of cooking and attractive serving constantly main- 
tained. Attractive serving of food is a real social 
service. 

The director should know food values and food costs, 
but she must also know what well-cooked food is, and 
be able to serve only this in her lunch room. It is also 
just as important here as it is in the elementary schools 
that the he^th teaching be carried into the lunch room, 
and an effort made to maintain good standards of 
hygiene. The necessity for clean hands and leisurely 
eating of food should be stressed, and - instruction in 
nutrition and food habits is a question of great im- 
portance for high-school girla and boys. 
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Cafeterias in general have been justly CTiticised for 
their lack of restfulnesa, the evidence of haste through- 
out the meal, and for the necessity of forming in a long 
line for serving. With the ownparatively simple 
menu of a school cafeteria there is little excuse for a 
very long serring counter, and the counter rail may 
be divided into sections, each vrHh an entrance and ' 
exit, so that pupils wishing to buy only one or two 
dishes may go directly to the sections of the counter 
at which these are served without forming in line at 
the beginning of -the oountra?. With a simple nwnu, 
trays may also be dispensed with, espeCiaUy if the 
counter rail is divided into sections as above. This 
plan is followed very successfully in the Philadelphia 
high schools, and necessitates the buying of checks 
outside and the use of locked boxes, witii a slot at each 
section, into which tiie servers drop the check .before 
filling the order. In soma schools, also, pupils have 
definite places at tables, thus avoiding much confuedon, 
as well as encouraging the forming of social groups. 



Relation to Home Economics Department 



Sup^^tswn. — There are conflicting opinions at pres- 
ent concerning this relationship. In a large number 
of schools this department takes entire charge of the 
lunch work, and this would appear to be by far the 
wisest arrangement. Adequate provision should, of 
course, be made for supervision and labor. The home 
economics teacher, with the avwage school program, 
should not be asked to take this additional responsi- 
bility without competent assistance. When this work 
is Carried on by the home e«)n(Hnics department there 
is greater opportunity to make it a very real part of 
the work of the school, as ihe director may apply her 
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specialized knowledge and correlate it witb her teach- 
ing work. And here, again, it may be said lliat in 
the majority of echools having a home economics de- 
partment only the girls receive any instruction in food 
values and other nutrition work. This teaching is 
needed by the boys also, and it should be given in the 
classrooms or at aasembly periods by Oie home eco- 
nomics teachers or under their direction. The school 
nurse is always willing and anxious to cooperate, par- 
ticularly in attention to individual cases where food 
habits are seriously in need of modification. If the 
principals themselves aid directly in promoting this 
educational work, it will stimulate very greatly the in- 
terest of all students. Plays, posters, etc., as stated 
before, may also make a distinct contribution, and the 
interest of the parents should be secured. 

The- home economics classes. — ^Where the home eco- 
nomics classes prepare and serve the lunch, there ia 
sometimes a tendency to sacrifice the whole course to 
the lunch-room work, unless the menu is limited to one 
or two hot dishes. In some of the schools visited this 
was quite evident. Without a doubt advantage should 
be taken of this splendid opportunity to have the 
pupils prepare dishes in family quantities and to dis- 
pose of these in the lunch room. It is one way in which 
cooked food may be disposed of and it solves an eco- 
nomic problem for the cookery classes. This food must 
also meet the tests of good lunch-room standards. If 
the lunch room is part of the home economics depart- 
ment, this cooperation with the class work is more 
easily arranged. The director of the lunch in one 
hig^ school, where the lundi is conducted by tiie home 
economics department, writes: "I do so emphatically 
feel that this arrangement is the most satisfactory one 
and some day will be the rule rather titan tiie exception 
in all schools." 
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The Iwnch-room director. — ^WheTfl there are aeveml 
teacliears in the home ectmomics department and the 
lunch room caters to large numbws, the teacher directly 
in charge of the lunch ^ould be prepared to meet the 
prohlems of such administrative work, and so should 
have had previous experience fitting her for this. 
Many have not ha^l this experience and often learn at 
great cost to thenuelrea and sometimes to the lunch 
work while carrying this heavy reepcwudbility. In 
Philadelphia, in Pitt^ur^, and . no doubt in other 
places at least three months of practice work, as an 
assistant, are required before women with a home 
economics training are allowed to direct a lunch room. 
Practical knowledge of organizatirm and of the prin- 
ciples of management are most necessary. Waste must 
be carefully controlled, employees must be supOTvised, 
all work must be arranged carefully, and this requires 
good executive ability. Teaching experience does not 
necessarily develop this. 



The Labor Problem 



Bow some schooh <sre solving this. — Arrangements 
for labor will depend upon local conditions and upon 
the numbers catered to. As usually only one meal is 
served, part-time workers may be employed to advan- 
tage. I^om the Montreal High School comes this 
report: 

I bave fonnd It advisable to have an small a staff as possible, 
helpers of a good class at a higher wage. My regular staff 
consists of first and second cook, who do their own pots and 
pans, stove, and kitchen floor; three mtids, who take care of 
the Innch-room' equipment and trays, serve behind the counter 
and wash dishes, and an extra helper, who comes in from 12 
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to 2 o'clock. About 690 persons are served In aa boar and a 
balf. Senior boys and girls do Uie checMng and casblertng, In 
retom for their luncb. 

In the East OrangB High School, where 1,000 people 
are served daily, there are 10 workers on an eight-hour 
schedule, and students do the checking and cashiering. 
Here there is a four-unit service at the serving counter. 
Highland Park (Mich.) High School employs one 
chef and three women Ml an eight-hour-day schedule 
for 260 pupils and 55 teachers. Students are em- 
ployed for checking, cashiering, and tor some of the 
serving. For a lunch room serving 100 to 150, two 
regular workers, a cook and an assistant, would be 
adequate, provided students assisted at awving time 
and that the menu was restricted to three or four pre- 
pared dishesL 

Student asaUtanta. — If much student help is em- 
ployed, this is a problem in itself, as duties and hourn 
StuJtnt must be arranged, remuneration in lunch or in money 

am must be checked up and recorded, and substitutes are 
often necessary. Students should be held strictly re- 
sponsible for being prompt, and, if possible, for send- 
ing substitutes in case of unavoidable absence. Defi- 
nite regulations as to student help should be drawn up 
and each student provided with a copy. Duties for 
each position should be standardized and put in type- 
written form, so that verbal instructions may be mini- 
mized when changes in student help are made. Other- 
wise, student labor may prove a very troublesome 
question. 

ScJiedules of work. — For the regular staff, duties 
should also be outlined in detail and schedules of work 
Schedules of arrangfi<J with considerable thought. Definite instnic- 
Work tdon and directions are an important part of the organi- 

zation, and these, with time schedules an5 duties, will 
be much more ettective if made available in typewritten 



or printed form. This is particularly helpful if quite a 
number of workers are employed, but is a simple matter 
when there are only one or two paid workers. Weekly 
conferences with employees, to discuss informally 
standards and plans for the following week, are helpful. 



Serving the Lunch 



When large numbers are served, they should come 
relays to prevent crowding or waiting in line. Where 
numbers are smaller fmd all come at once, a successful 
plan is to have the various rooms take turns In leading 
the line. Staff members by their presence alone should 
control any tendency to disorder or pushing. 

I>6finite counter arrangements should be decided 
upon and adhered to, so that the same sequence in 
types of foods may be maintained. Hot foods take 
longer to serve, and if given first place t«nd to " hold 
up " the line. Again, if served last they wiU be hotter 
when eaten. If the counter rail is broken into sections, 
as described above, the sequence of foods on counter is 
no special problem. It is better to place cutlery and 
napkins at end of line. 

The counter should not be crowded with food, as 
many cafeteria counters are. Tiers of shelves and draw- 
ers Uiat pull out easily, if arranged under the counter, 
provide space for a large number of individual orders 
ready for service. From these the counter is kept sup- 
plied, but servings are allowed to stand only a very 
short time. This is a sanitary measure as well as a 
more artistic arrangement. 

The servers should be immaculate in appearance, with 
aprons, and at least washable waists, if not an entire ^ i/^ 
cotton uniform. This latter is more difficult to control 
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with student helpers, but for these ample aprons should 
be absolutely required. Men or boys ^ould be supplied 
with white coats. These servers contribute much to the 
spirit of the lunchroom throu^ their immaculate uni- 
fonn, courtesy, alertness, and cheerfulness in serving. 
Rapid service is usually necessary, and neat service of 
hot foods is most important. All servings, of course, 
should be carefully regulated as to size. 

The room may be cleared by having all pupils take 
their trays to a well-located place, or by having these 
collected by the workers. If trucks are used, they 
should be inc<Hispicuous and should move noiselessly, 
and no noisy scraping of dishes should be tolerated. 
Some one person may be responsible for the geueral 
appearance of the dining room and the work of clear- 
ing away, which should be done quietly and neatly. 

Where a number of teachers come to the lunchroom, 
it is well to make special arrangements for them. In 
many schools a separate room with either a separate 
serving table or waitress service is provided. In some 
the teachers are allowed to pass along behind the serv- 
ing table, but this is not desirable for either servers or 
teachers, as it distracts the former and interferes with 
counter service. 

Checking and Cashiering 

Where the menu is simple the checking presents no 
difficulties. If it is more varied, the checker must be- 
come familiar with the prices and be on the alert for 
double orders and any extras. As stated above, some- 
times metal or celluloid checks are sold outside the class- 
room and handed in at the counter. Unless these are 
washed after each meal, they are not highly sanitary. 
Paper checks are most satisfactory when checking and 
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cashiering are done in the lunchroom. These should be 
numbered consecutively and the first and last number 
in the lot given to the checker noted. The unused (mes 
are returned, and a note made of the number used ; an 
indelible pencil should be used to mark the amount on 
Uw check. The familiar restaurant ch&ck, with the 
amounts printed in rows on it, beginning with a pos- 
sible minimnm and ending with a. possible maximum, 
may have the proper amount punched and is satisfac- 
tory. In the event of a second serving this check is 
punched at the higher figure. It is not wise to do the 
cashiering and checking at one point or to have the 
same person do both, llie best location for the cashier's 
desk is near where the pupils leave the room. 

These are discussed rather fully on pages 29-31 with 
refer^ice to elementary school lunches. Practically the 
same methods apply to the business administration of 
the high school and normal school lunch. In many 
schools the commercial department takes over the work 
of keeping records and all accounts, and this appears 
to be a most satisfactory and logical arrangement. 

These questions have also been discussed, though 
rather briefly, in connection with the elementary schools 
on page 27. This whole consideration of lunches does 
not attempt to outline the organisation of large city 
systems, as these are distinctly a problem hy themselves, 
particularly in reference to their business administra- 
tion. 



Buying and 
Storing of 
Suppliet 



The Menu 



The menu may be very simple. In some schools only 
coups and cocoa are served, to supplement the lunch 
brought from home, but usually one other hot dish 
at least is included, and sandwiches, rolls, bread, and 



Supplement 
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muffins are easy to provide. The T^isest rule is to beg^ 
with a modest form of menu and progress slowly to a 
more pretentions one. It is well to remember that labor 
and equipment requirements, marketing and accounting, 
and all incidental details are controlled by tbe menn. 
Tbe character of the menu and the excellence of tlio 
' cooking are tbe greatest factors in promoting any 
educational work carried on in tbe lunch room. Tbe 
pupils should be encouraged, in every way possible, to 
choose wisely and to taste dishes unfamiliar to them. 
It is difficult to overcome food aversions, but once a 
dish is tasted and found delicious, this alone proves a 
strong incentive for taking it again and persuading 
others to " try it." The caloric value of each serving 
may be indicated on the menu board, but calories are 
not the only consideration. Building material uid 
" vitamines " are needed as well as fuel, and vegetables 
and milk dishes should have prominent places on tbe 
menu. Tea and coffee should of course not appear. 

For hearty boys a (olrly concentrated diet Ib desirable, and 
large volumes of fluid should not be permitted with meals. 
Deseerts, like baked Indian meal or poor man's pudding (rice), 
where milk is concentrated with the cereal In baking, are ideal 
tor growinc boyi. Pastry should be used very ^tarlngly. 
Custard or prune pie, having but one crust and conveying mU^ 
eggs, and fruit, with a minimum ot pie crust, are eiamplea ot 
the best kinds. Cake may be served as a dessert and should 
never be rich.' 

Heavy dishes are out of place, as the pupils are 
usually returning to the classroom. 

A very large number of schools report that " potatoes 
and gravy " are the popular didi. There is a grain of 
comfort in knowing that usually this "gravy" is ft 
sauce made from soup stock and so not greasy and 
heavy. In many of the menus there is a lack of variety 

ig the FumUy. 



in the vegetables offered. In several sets of menus re- 
ceived, potatoes are the only vegetable served. Some- 
times potato soup and mashed potatoes appear on the 
same menu. 

Sometimes a "plate lunch" is offered at a special 
price, consisting of a small portion of meat or meat sub- 
stitute with a generous serving of vegetables. In many 
localities it may be difficult to encourage the pupils to 
eat vegetables. The appearance of a dish on the counter 
has much to do with its sale. Food served in individual 
ramikins or custard cups is more attractive than when 
served from a baking pan and has stimulated the sale 
of suitable foods very considerably in some schools. 
Milk and egg desserts, if served in sherbet glasses, will 
be accepted more readily. If to this is added a piece of 
cherry, brightly colored jelly, or a little whipped cream, 
even a prosaic rice custard will "go" rapidly. The 
use of artificially flavored jelly powders is not ad- 
visable. 

Sandwiches are popular and serve their purpose if 
the filling is really nutritious and if Graham or yi^hole 
wheat bread is often used. They add greatly to the 
work of food preparation, however, thus making their 
use sometimes questionable. They are also one type of 
food that may be easily brought from home. One 
school reports that sandwiches are served from time to 
time to demonstrate a good filling, and recipes are given 
for this, so that pupils may be encouraged to bring these 
in their lunch boxes later. 

Keep the merm simple. Even in a large lunch room 
it is not advisable to have a long one. It is only con- 
fusing to the pupils and also makes a variety from 
day to day less possible. The menu therefore loses its 
" freshness " and interest, much as the long hotel menu 
does. A long menu also raises the cost of preparation 
and is thus unwise from an economic standpoint. 
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In all references g^vea on page 00 only tested redpes 
are included, so that these may be used in menu mak- 
ing with confidence. 



Some Typical Dishes 



1. Soups — Cream of v^etable; chowders; split-pea, 
bean, and tomato purees, and sometimes a vegetable 
soup with a meat stock. 

2. Hot dishes serving as meat substitutes or "meat 
extenders," 

Effg dishes. — Scalloped eggs and peas ; scalloped eggs 
with cheese; creamed eggs; fresh spinach with egg; 
scrambled eggs with minced ham or bacon; scalloped 
ham with eggs and rioe; creamed potatoes au gratin; 
com & la southern. 

Fiah. — Scalloped fish; fish cakes; fish cutlets; salmon 
loaf. 

Macaroni atul rice dishes.— Viac&rom and <^eese; 
Creole spaghetti ; macaroni and tomato sance ; spa^etti 
and tomato sauce. 

Other dishes. — ^Rice and cheese; scalloped potatoes 
with bacon; Spanish rice; shepherd's pie; macaroni 
and chicken pie ; stew with vegetables ; mashed potatoes 
with tomatoes and peat.; creamed chipped beef on 
toast. 

3. Vegetable dishes (not included above) : Creamed 
vegetables, scalloped vegetables, buttered vegetables. 

4. Salads: Fruit, vegetable, egg, and cottage cheese. 

5. Fruit; Raw, stewed, or baked. 

6. Prepared desserts : Ice creams ; rice and other cereal 
puddings ; brown betty ; cottage pudding ; tapioca and 
apple or other fruit; gingerbread and plain oike; fruit 
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cup. Custards: Baked custard; jellied custard (Span- 
ish cream) ; tapioca custard; cornstarch custard; prune 
whip and custard sauce. 

7. Beverages: Milk and cocoa. 

8. Candies, if sold, should occupy an inconspicuous 
place on the counter. 

80MB SAMPLB HDNttS. 

JfMtMf fUrd In a (olHial tervtng ISO pvpOt. 

1. Scalloped egei with iwas 

Vegetable Mlad 

Eye bread 

Batter ^ 



2. 8pUt-pea soup .. 



Butter 

Frolt cop — 



8. Creole Bpagbettl i 

Battered beanB 

Com malBiis . 

Wblte BDd brown br^ad 

Bntter 

Pineapple dellciona 

Uemtt med in a school tav^ Isa-4M ini|iil«. 

1. Tesetable wrap 

UlDced ham wltb Acrambled esE" 

Scalloped com and tomatoee 



:. Mongol goup 

Shepherd's pie 

Winter gquaah 

Beet snA nlcrj salad 

Bran mnffiiis 

Baked custard 

Fruit Jelly, whipped cream. 
Milk __ 



Spaghetti wltb cheese 

Buttered carrots and peas 

Scalloped potatoea with bacoD 



Chocolate loe cream 

Tapioca and apple paddlng.. 
Mllk 



Ifenuj) used in a school serving IfiOO piipti*. 



.. Corn chowder.. 



















Banana and apricot 


Ice 











!. Cream of celery sour 

Baked ham and apinach 

Macaroni and tomato sauce 

Suecotaeh 

Cottage cheese and nut sandwlches-. 



Grahiim mtiffltis and b 
Milk 




A FEW SnUECTBD BECIPES. 

) cnp cocoa 31 quarts milk 

1 to 1 cap Bosar k teaspoon salt 

1 pint water 

Mil the cocoa, aogar, and water together and boll S mlnutCB. Add 
Ibe milk and cook In a double boiler lor 10 minutes or place the 
kettle on an asbeatoa mat over sentle beat. Beat nltb a Dover healer 
DDtil froth;. 

Total calories, 4.000. Calories per aerylng, 180. 

Com ClutKder («J tervingt). 

8 quart* diced potatoes 8 (No. 3} cans corn 

. S slices salt pork 1 ounco Hour 

2 onions (medium) S tablespoons salt 
2 quarta boiling water 1 pouod butter 

S) quarts milk Pepper 

Cut tbe pork Into small cubes. Cook slowlf nntll light brawn. Add 
onions and cook slowly 6 minutes. Drain oS fat. Add to onions the 
diced potatoes and water and cook until potatoes are soft. Add corn 
md cook a few minatca lODger. Make a white saace using tbe fat 
tried out from pork. Add to corn and potatoes and serre chowder 
over battered crackers In soap bowL 

Total calories, 7,920. Calories per serrlDE, 810. 

Ortam of Pea Boup (tS lervingt). 



1 teaspoon salt 
Boil peas S minutes end rub through slere. Melt butter, stir in Horn, 
BDd add peas, water, and milk, and cook until It thickens. Season 
to taste and cook gently 10 minutes. 

Total calories, 4.STT. Calories per serving, 1S3. 

Uongot Soup ' (flW terviiigi). 



1 pound celery tops II pounds buttec substltDte 

6 quarts tomatoes 1| pounds flour 

Soak peas ovemlgbt, drain, add IB quarts water, onions, gait, and 
celery. Cook 2 hoars, add tomatoes, and cook one-balf hour longer. 
Press tbrougb stere. Cook cabbage and carrots until tender In remain- 
ing water, combine two mixtures. Thicken and season, add milk and 

Total calories, 19,039. Calories per serTlng, 196. 

> " One Hundred Portion War Time Recipes," B. E. Nettleton. 



Carroll and Ptat (St lemliiQa). 




Arrange Tegetables In alternate lasers «nd boU or (team nntll tender. 
Drain and add butter HDd aeaiontng. 

Total calories, S,3efl. Calorie* per fwrvinE, OT. 

Tegetaile Hash' (m lervlngi). 

14 poDodB potatoes 2 pounds gronnd onions 

41 pounds carrots 4i pound* beets 

41 pounds turnips 1 pound bacon tat 

41 ponnds cabbage S^sonlng 

Cook all vegetable but onions. Drain and mix witll onions and 
seasoning. Add tat and some water In irhicb vegetables were cooked, 11 
moisture Is needed. Put Into battered baking dlabss and bake nntll 
blown In a hot oven. 

Total calories, 13,128. Calories per portion, 131. 



Spanith Boup ' 
6) quarts baked beans 



1 pound celerj tops 
li pounds butter 
Cook all vegetables, In 
and strain tbrougb a Biei 



aeniinge), 

7 quarts tomatoes 
4 ounces salt 
1} poonds floni 

covet, one hour. Tblcken and season 

Calories per aerving, 162. 

(SJ senjfnflj). 

1 (No. 10) can corn 1 pound buttei 

1 quart dried lima beans Salt and pepper 

8osk beans overnlgbt. Drain, add boiling water, and. cook until 
tender. Drain and add com. Heat slowl;; add butter and seasoning. 
Total calories, 6,300. Calories per servtog, 180. 

KtAttu Bean BteiO Its servingg). 

2 <iuarts red kldnej' beans - 1 gallon water 

1 galloD tomatoes ^ pound bntterlne 

1 quart cbopped celerr 4 quarts diced potatoes 

2 cupB sliced onion Salt and peppei 

Soak beans aver night. Drain and add tomatoes, celer;, onions, 
Uld water. Simmer slowly until beans are nearly tender. Add potatoes 
and bDtterine and cook until potatoes are soft. 

Total calories, 2,266. Calories per lervlns. 116. 

'•■One Hundred Portion War Time Eedpes," B. B. Nettlerton. 



eortt PuUlitg'iU terrlivs). 

4 (Ko. S) cans com 4 onncw batter 

2 tabletpootiH augar 1 poDod Hoar 

1 tablespoon BRlt 2 qnirta milk 

8 eggs 
Add beaten rolka, aagar, and uilt to com. Htke b Muce of bntter. 

tlonr, and milk, and add rora oilitnre. Ftold la stllTl; beaten egg whltea. 

Pour Into greased baking diahes and bake in a moderate ov«n. 
Total cfllorlea, 6,473. Calories per Bctrlng, 120. 

Bavorv Vegetable Loaf (uo porfMM). 

10 pounds dried t>eanB 12 tgtt 

4 poanda bread cmmba 2 oonces salt 

1 poDDd bacon fat 4 quarts stock from beans 

Soak beans over nlgbt, dralo and eook nntll tender. Drain, saving 
Ihe stock. Beat eggs and mix all IngredteDts, addlag more stock If 
seeded. Put mixture Into buttered pana and bake oue-half to one 
bonr in ■ moderate oren. Serve with tomato sanee. 

Total calories,' 2T,0B2. Calortra per portion, 271. 

Creole Bpagheta (H aervtiigi). 

1 quart spagbetti 1 teaspoon salt 

1 quart atewed tomatoes 1 cup butterlne 

1 cup allced onion 1 cup floor 

2 pounds Uambnrg steak 1 cop grated cheeae 

ODOk apaghettt In 3 quarts boiling salted water. Drain and rinse 
in cold water. Browa onion In butterlne, atlr in flour, and add tomato 
pressed tbroogb siere. Stir until tblckened. Stir in cheese and add 
lo BiMigbettl. Saut£ steak aotll aligbtl; brown, add to apagh^ti nli- 
tnre and bake 15 to 20 mlaates. 

Total caloriee, 3,42T. Calories per serving, ISI. 

BcaUopei Eggi vMh Peas {tS ttrvtng$). 

11 qnarts milk 13 eggs 

1 cap butter or butterlne 2 (No. 10) can pegta 

I cup floor 2 cups bread crumbs 

II teaspoons salt Pepper 

Cook egga hard, and boll tbe peas for 10 minotea. Prepare a white 

■ance with milk, floor, butter, and aeasouing. Add allced eggs and 

peas. Cover with lightly buttered crumbs and bote until cmmba brown. 

Total calories, 4,003. Calories per soring, 1S6. 



VoMdolM BaUid.^ 



1 quart diced carrots 
1 quart peaa 
1 guart diced celery 
] quart diced beeta 



1 guart diced potatoea 
8 heads lettuce 
French dreBslDE 
Uafonnalae 



All vegetableB are cooked. Martnate tbem with French dresalns and 
let stand one hour. Uli llKhtli with maroDnalae and serve on lettoce 
leevee. Anj cold cooked vegetables mafbe used In tbta way. 
Total calories, 0,977. Calorlea per portion, 140. 

■ " Institution Bedpea," Bmuia Smedley. 
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KhTmes tir Van ohudren A 
"the rules of tlie De 



A detiiited study o( tha sub- 
ject la regard to equipment, 
recipes, and orEaniEstlni. 
A very rood tyi>e ol Btcrage 
cupboard Is sbowu here. 



^(MeniSB 



A good plsn of 
t is elvGa, and 
Is and teadwi' 



In Its Bern vs 

paper campalRn lo arouw 

interest in school lunches. 

A verr Domidele set of miineo- 
fraphed stud^ sheets sent 
out to boys' and girls' cluta 

gvlng tha details ol school- 
neb nutDagenvnt. Fhys- 
iDlogT ^rlet, "Hair Joe's 
LunSb Clsappeared," ia In- 
eluded. 

I>ireettcns tnr Muting and 
eeuductlDc a " penor londi, " 
acoofdioi to plaiu oevelcfiM 
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Tllleadiooli. 

A Taluabia bo<A tat thtm 
■lanlng a ■chool oalsteiia- 
It incudes an aocount o( 
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equipment, MrviM, menus, 
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A vahiablsGollectkn ol recipes 



L studr of the food require- 
ment of school girls and 
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Referenoe. 


Author. 


Publisher. 


Contents. 


16. IMet for the 
School 
Caiild. 


Lucy H. 
Oilfett. 


Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washing- 
tern, D. C, 1919. 


WAll-jpresented facts relating to 
diildren's food; attractively 
illustrated for the children. 


17. Feedinff the 
Family. 

r 


Mary 8. 
Bose. 


Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 


This book presents in a venr 
practical way the nutritive 
values of foods, the making 
of the daily menus, the wise 
expenditure of money for 
foods; a valuable guide to 
the housekeeper and teacher. 


18. N e w e r 
Knowl- 
edge of 
Nutrition. 


E. V. Mo- 

Colliim. 


Macmillan Co., 
New York City, 
1918. 


Gives results of recent research 
work on value of certain 
foods. 


19. SchoolFeed- 
ing. 


Louise 8. 
Bryant. 


Lippinoott Co., 
Philadelphia, 
1913. 


History of this movement in 
all countries. 


ao. Everyday 
Foods in 
War Time. 


Mary 6. 
Bose. 


Macmillan Co., 
New York City, 
1918. 


This book is equally suitable 
as a reference in peace time 
and ^ould prove invaluable 
to the busy teacher who may 
not always have the time to 
consult a bo<A giving a more 
extended treatment of the 
subject. 


21. Instl4;ntioa 
Recipes.* 


Emma 
Smedley. 


The author, 6 East 
Front St., Media, 
Fa., 1919. 


A complete collection of tested 
recipes, many of wiiich are 
most suitable for the sciiool 
cafeteria. The caknie and 
protein value of each recipe 
is given and nearly all 
recipes are made out in 150 
portion quantities. 


22. One Hun- 
died Por- 
tion War 
Time Be- 
dpes. 


Bertha E. 
Nettleton. 


Lippinoott Co., 
Philadelphia, 
1918. 


These recipes are equally suit- 
able for peace time ana have 
all been well tested in school 
lunchroom woric. Bice flour 
and oomstarcfa are used for 
thickenmg, but in each recipe 
the combined wei^t of these 
in wheat flour may be used 
instead. 


23. Becipesand 
Umna toe 
Fifty. 


Frances L. 
8mith. 


Whitcomb & Bar^ 
rows, Boston, 
Mass., 1918. 


An excellent collection of 


24. More Bee- 
ipes and 
Menus for 
Fifty. 


Fninofls L. 
Smith. 


Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows, Boston, 
Mass., 1918. 


tested recipes suitable for 
school lunches. 



> Hiss Smedley win soon publish a book on *'School Lunchroom Managemeot,'? 
with particular reference to elementary and high school lunch e s. 
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